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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 

As her labors, at this period, were hastening 
to a close, perhaps a minute recital of the oc- 
cupation of her time, though sometimes unat- 
tended with any particular observations, may 
be acceptable to the reader. 

On Fourth-day morning, the eighth of the 
Eleventh Month, W. Forster, Jr., and herself, 
attended a public meeting at Malvern, aud one 
in the evening at Upton on Severn; and that 
night went to Tewksbury. On Fifth-day fore- 
noon they were at a meeting of Friends of that 
town; had a meeting at Pershore that evening, 
and reached Evesham the same night. On 
Sixth-day evening they hada meeting on the 
premises of a Friend at Netherton, about four 
miles from Evesham. The next morning they 
returned there, and called upon several Friends 
in their families, and that evening were at a 
public meeting, a mile and a half out of the 
town. 

On First-day morning, the twelfth, they were 
at a meeting with Friends at Evesham; and 
in Friends’ Meeting-house, in the evening, they 
had a very crowded meeting with the inhabi- 
tants. Before she went to bed, my dear sister 
felt herself much indisposed, but did not make 
much complaint. The next day her compan- 
ion thought her very unwell, but in the after- 
noon they went to Alcester, and in the evening 
attended a large and satisfactory meeting in 
the Town Hall, towards the close of which she 
was engaged in solemn supplication. They 
walked nearly a mile to a Friend's house to 
lodge. There she appeared much exhausted 
with fatigue, went to bed very unwell, and 
passed a restless night. The next morning, 
the fourteenth, they returned into the town, 
and had three sittings among Friends in their 
families, in which, although very unwell, she 
took an acceptable part. In the afternoon, 
they returned to the Friend’s house at which 
they had lodged; and in the evening had an 
opportunity in the family, in which she was 
strengthened to labor under considerable exer- 
cise of mind. She was rather more unwell 
before she went to bed, and had another poor 





night. Two meetings were appointed for the 
following day, the fifteenth, and it was pretty 
much concluded, over night, fur her to give 
up that in the morning at Broomsgrove, ‘and 
to meet William in the evening at Droitwich. 
On arriving at the latter place, however, he 
was surprised and affected to find that, accom- 
panied by Candia Burlingham, who had been 
her companion since leaving Evesham, she was 
gone on to Worcester in a post-chaise; finding 
herself so ill, as to wish to get on as fast as she 
could. They arrived at Worcester in the even- 
ing, where she was violently affected with 
sickness, but her complaint was deemed bilious, 
as she was subject to such a disorder. The 
night she passed without much sleep, and the 
next morning an eruption appeared. She first 
discovered it herself, and said, “Surely, I have 
got the small-pox,’ ’ adding, “T believe I know 
when I took it, from a little child whom I met 
in the street, previously to leaving Worcester.” 

An apothecary was called in, who pronounced 
the disorder to be the small-pox. He thought 
she treated herself judiciously, and spoke very 
encouragingly of the symptoms. Her sister 
Jesup, who was returned to Worcester from a 
visit in Wiltshire, also thought it of a large 
and favorable sort. 

She did not appear at all alarmed at finding 
the disorder was the small-pox; although, in 
early life, she had felt much dread of it; but 
expressed great concern at the trouble she was 
likely to bring on her cousins Thomas and 
Eliza Burlingham’s family, feeling very ten- 
derly for them. That afternoon William Fors- 
ter, Jr., who was about to write to one of her 
brothers, at her request, went up and sat awhile 
with her. She desired her very dear love to 
her brother and sister, and wished William to 
say, “ That although she had passed through a 
greater degree of exercise and suffering than 


ever she had experienced in the same space of 


time, accompanied with less evidence of Divine 
acceptance ; yet, that afternoon, she thought 
she had been favored with a precious evidence, 
that she had been there (alluding to her late 
visit) in better wisdom than her own. This, 
she said, had tended to quiet the anxiety with 
which she was at first tried, in considering the 
difficulty and perplexity she might oceasion to 
others; and she humbly trusted it might prove 
as a little anchorage to her mind in seasons of 
future tossing.” 

She further remarked that it looked proba- 
ble she might get through the disorder, but 
added, “ I feel no wish respecting it.” On Wil- 
liam Forster, Jr., asking her, just before he left 
the room, how she was, she replied,“ I am as 
comfortable as I can be.” At that time she 
was quite free from pain, except a little fulness 
in her throat 

In the evening speaking of the public meet- 
ing at Alcester, she remarked what a comfort- 
able one it was, and said, “I little thought it 
would be the last.” Then pausing awhile, 
added, “ Probably.” She then observed that 
it was trying to her to be so fur from her rela- 





tions; but added, “ The cause is dearer to me 
than my natural life.” 

As sdon as her complaint was determined to 
be the small-pox, her cousins, T. and E. Bur- 
lingham, left their house and went over the 
way to his father’s, on account of their infant son. 
The next morning, Sixth-day the seventeenth, 
some family arrangements were made, which 
in addition to the kindness and cheerfulness 
with which her dear relatives gave up their 
house fur her accommodation, appeared quite 
to relieve her mind from all anxiety. 

After this her head and throat became very 
painful, and the difficulty of swallowing, and 
even of breathing, was very alarming; and she 
herself thought she should never be able to 
swallow again; but, by proper application, 
these symptoms were much relieved. 

At different times in the course of her deeply 
trying illness, she would say, “It would be a 
kindness to let me sink quietly away, rather 
than keep me in this state of suffering ;” yet she 
frequently expressed herself very gra’ efully to 
those who nursed her; sometimes saying, “she 
hoped they would be rewarded for their ten- 
derness and care, better than she could reward 
them.” She was favored with much serenity 
and resignation throughout, and appeared to 
have nothing of importance, either of spirituals 
or temporals, to claim her attention. 

Four days after the crisis of the disorder, 
she told her medical attendant she got no bet- 
ter; and on the following day, she desired that 
her relations might be informed, with her dear 
love, that she felt her weakness daily increase, 
and thought she should hardly be likely to see 
them any more. Her weakness not being greater 
than the apothecary expected, and no unfavor- 
able symptoms appearing, he did not apprehend 
any cause for alarm; on the contrary, on being 
interrogated, at different times, he had always 
expressed himself favorably as to her getting 
through. 

The next day, the 29th, her disorder put on 
a very unfavorable appearance, and further 
advice was immediately procured ; but the phy- 
sician did not think so unfavorably of her as 
the surgeon. That evening and the next morn- 
ing, by the means used for her relief, there was 
so much improvement, that her medical attend- 
ants, and those around her, flattered themselves 
with hopes of her recovery. She passed through 
Fifth-day night, the thirtieth, as favorably as 
could be expected, but did not appear so well 
the next morning as such a night led her at- 
tendants to hope for; and in the forenvon, she 
seemed to be sinking fast, and thought herself 
going. She asked the hour of the day, and be- 
ing told it was half past twelve o’clock, she 
wished to know if the doctor had been there, 
and what he thought of her. Being informed 
that he found her not so well as he had hoped 
for, after a short pause, she said: “ There is no 
probability, no probability, of my struggling 
through: what a favor it would be to be taken 
now, rather than suffer as I have done, day 
after day, and night after night.” She then 
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asked her sister if she was willing to give her 
up, and added, “ What a comfort it has been 
to me that thou hast been with me.’ Upon 
her sister asking her if she had any particular 
message to any one, she replied, “ No! My dear, 
dear love to all,—to all,” adding, “and to all 
thy children; I love them all very dearly.” 
She then further said, “I hope my poor soul 
will be saved. A place in the smallest man- 
sion is all I ask. A place in the smallest man- 
sion is all [ ask.” 

She was fully satisfied with the doctor and 
apothecary, and that afternoon, having revived 
again about the time of their coming, she told 
them she hoped they would be rewarded for 
their kindness towards her, both in this world 
and that to come. On account of the disorder, 
her relations, T. and E. Burlingham, had been 
obliged to keep from her till their infant child 
had been vaccinated. That evening, Thomas 
came to her; she knew him, took him by the 
hand, and expressed herself very affectionately 
to him. 

On Seventh-day morning early she relapsed 
again; and in the forenoon of that day, she 
asked the apothecary if he thought her close 
was near. He replied “he thought it was.” 
She answered, “ What a favor!’ In the after- 
noon she said, “ It is marvellous to me I am so 
long in dying; it is not common I think.” 
Some time afterwards, she said, “ The spirit 
cannot depart; the spiritcannot depart. Blessed 
—blessed.” At another time, “It will not do, 
the time is not yet come.” After that, to the 
admiration of her medical attendants, and all 
around her, she revived again and took nour- 
ishment freely. 

On First-day, the third of Twelfth Month, 
she changed several times in the course of the 
day; and in the evening, being informed that 
her brother Samuel was come, she wished him 
to come to her, but desired he might be in- 
formed she was a poor creature to visit, and 
could say but little. Going to her, she took 
his hand and turned her face towards him, 
seeming to try to look at him (for she had been 
several days blind), and spoke affectionately, 
but only a few words intelligibly. She was 
soon informed that her brother Dykes, and her 
niece Lucy Maw, were also in the room. She 
spoke to the latter, and seemed to intimate her 
wish to speak to her brother Dykes, but her 
weakness so increased just then, that she could 
not articulate; yet she gave afterwards several 
clear proofs of knowing that her relations were 
present. In the course of the evening she la- 
bored under great distress from the load of 
disease, and often said, ‘‘ Dear, oh dear,” aris- 
ing from the extremity of her suffering; yet 
these expressions were evidently under a sense 
of care, to avoid, either in word or manner, 
murmuring at the last trying conflict of nature. 

Her brothers and niece were thankful in be- 
ing permitted to see her living; not only for 
their own satisfaction, but from a secret belief 
that her knowing they were there, afforded her 
mind a little comfort under her deeply trying 
conflict. During this last struggle of nature, 
at several different times, she held up her hands 
as in the attitude of prayer; and about half- 
past three, on Second-day morning, the fourth 
of the Twelfth Month, she quietly breathed her 
last. 

Her remains were interred at Worcester, on 
the Fifth-day following. She was about fifty 
years of age, and had been a minister about 
twenty-one years. 

Perhaps I cannot more suitably close these 
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memoirs, than by the concluding words of the 
testimonial sent from Worcester Monthly Meet- 
ing to her own; and which were adopted by 
the latter Monthly Meeting in the testimony 
addressed to the Yearly Meeting :—* We may 
weep over her as a friend or as a relation; we 
mgy mourn the loss which the church has sus- 
tained of one of her upright pillars; but, on her 
account there appears no cause for sorrow. 
She was, we believe, favored to finish al] she 
had in commission; showing herself therein a 
good and faithful servant. The great reward 
of faithfulness was permitted to follow, in quick 
succession, her allotted portion of labor; and 
we doubt not she is entered into the juy of her 
Lord, and into her Master’s rest.” 

incereneeeialiianiaiestimanes 

John Croker. 

(Continued from page 147.) 

“There happened (far beyond our expecta- 
tion) to be in the boat, oars, sails, a compass, 
some pork and butter, a tinder box and candle, 
with materials for striking fire, also some of the 
Frenchmen’s jerkins, made of lamb skins, with 
the wool inward, and a pottage-pot, an axe, 
and some fishing-lines; all which were very 
serviceable to us, and gave us cause of admira- 
tion, as if Divine Providence had worked for 
our deliverance. We soon got what we had 
into the boat, having in six weeks’ time saved 
about two hundred weight of bread, which was 
now of great service; and such of us as were 
willing, being about twenty-five, got into the 
boat, leaving seven, who were of fearful hearts, 
behind us,—our number having been increased 
since our being put ashore on the island, they 
having added more to us. And we, the said 
twenty-five, trusting ourselves to Divine Provi- 
dence, put off for the main ocean, amidst the 
mighty waves of a troublesome sea, not without 
divers fears that we should be taken again by 
our enemies, or swallowed up by the great 
waters, the waves of which grew very high and 
dreadful. Although it did not rain, yet we 
could not keep ourselves dry, because the sea 
broke and ran so high over our boat, that some 
of us were forced with our hats to be often 
casting the water out, while others managed 
her by rowing and sailing. After being three 
nights and two days in this open boat, through 
the good hand of Providence, we arrived at 
the wilderness part of Newfoundland (where 
were no inhabitants) being almost wearied out ; 
but before we went on shore we cast our hook 
and line, and it proved to be on the right side 
of our boat, for we soon caught some famous 
cod-fish, which we carried ashore, and making 
a fire, dressed them, and there we satisfied our 
hunger. We then made a great fire on the 
beach, and laid ourselves to rest; and for my 
part, I think I may say, I never slept more 
sweetly in a bed than I did on those stones, 
notwithstanding the impression of them re- 
mained in my sides for some time afterwards. 
I cannot forget to bless God for this deliverance, 
and to admire his wonderful providence, who 
had preserved us and given me health and 
strength to undergo such hardships,— who when 
with my parents, had been brought up in the 
full plenty of all things needful. 

“QO, Lord! keep me in the remembrance of 
these things, that I may ever trust in Thee! 
This, I believe, was a day of tender love to my 
soul, whereby I was to be humbled, and brought 
to a sense of my former misspent time; that I 
might no more seek my own ways, but give up 
in obedience to the leadings of God’s holy Spirit, 
which leads out of the broad way, into the 


narrow way of life and peace; and this sweet. 
ens all afflictions, and leads to glorify the name 
of the Lord, who is worthy forever.” 

They coasted along the inhospitable shores 
of Newfoundland, under the direction of the 
mate of their former ship, he having previously 
been in that locality. Finally they came toa 
little fishing village named Renuse. The peo- 
ple there were few in number, and as a war 
was in progress between England and France, 
they at once surmised that they were about to 
be attacked by the boat filled with men, which 
was approaching their town. The ship-wrecked 
mariners were obliged by means of signs and 
loud talking, to induce the villagers not to fire 
on them. The latter sent a man out to exam- 
ine the strange craft, and when he discovered 
that they were Englishmen, without arms, poor, 
ragged and distressed, he invited them on shore. 
Once on land, they enjoyed a good fire, broiled 
fish, and spruce beer. In regards to the latter, 
Croker probably desires his hearers to feel that 
it was harmless. He naively tells us that “it 
is what they make in those countries from the 
spruce tree.” 

After a few days passed in the company of 
their new found friends, they once more started 
on their voyage. At nights they would rest 
on the beach, or in the little hamlets, where the 
simple hearted people would extend to them all 
the aid they could. At one place called Todes 
Cove, a man named Dier, who possessed many 
servants, was particularly attentive to them. 
Here the mate, to whom the command of the 
little party had been entrusted, fell dangerously 
ill. When they left Todes Cove, they conveyed 
the patient down to the water-side in a hand- 
barrow, using all the scanty means within their 
power to keep him comfortable and warm. So 
through storm and sickness they pressed on to 
St. Johns, hoping there to join with an English 
fleet that would take them home. 

Upon arriving at St. Johns, they ascertained 
that the fleet had sailed for Spain. So Croker’s 
companions and fellow- prisoners dispersed, some 
to one ship and some to another, leaving him 
destitute of friends or money. His sorrows be- 
gan afresh, for it seemed impossible for him to 
get a place on any vessel. Being but seventeen 
years of age, none of the ships would admit 
him as a passenger, fearing he would not be 
able to pay after arriving in England. Neither, 
on account of his youth, would they consider 
him as a sailor. So he shifted along as best he 
could. By day the kind citizens gave him 
bread and fish to eat, and at night he would 
lodge in an open boat, or in a hay-loft, as was 
most convenient. But the bitter cold of a New- 
foundland winter was rapidly approaching, and 
all the fishing vessels were hastening away for 
that season. 

In this time of anxiety and trouble, he was 
drawn to pray to God that his life might be 
spared, and a means of deliverance afforded. 
He again promised his Maker that he would in 
the future serve Him with all the strength and 
ability that might be bestowed. At the last 
moment his many petitions and tears were 
mercifully answered. 

Just before the last ships sailed he heard 
that one of them was bound for Bristol, with 
oil and fish; and as Bristol was not far from 
his home, he was especially desirous of sailing 
in her. The owner and captain was a man 
named Barrister, and to him our hero appealed. 
But Barrister had a hard heart, and refused to 
do anything unless he was paid three pounds 
in advance. Poor Croker was in despair; for, 




































































































































































as he remarks, he was “not worth three far- 
things.” After a little time he sought a second 
interview with Barrister, and entreated of him 
the privilege of a passage on his vessel. He 
romised the ship-master that he would be 
faithfully paid upon their arrival in England, 
but all to no purpose,—the sailor was immov- 
able. As the young man prepared to leave, 
tears coursed down his cheeks. But at that 
moment help was extended in an unlooked-for 
manner. 

A merchant had observed the scene, who, 
being filled with compassion at the grief mani- 
fested in the Jad’s countenance, followed him, 
and desired to know his name, and place of 
birth. John readily told him, and then the 
merchant wanted to know his father’s name, 
and in what part of Plymouth he lived. As 
soon as he learned, he exclaimed, “ what, are 
you his, son? How came you to be in this con- 
dition ? ? I am sorry to see you thus, for I know 
him.” With other comforting words his bene- 
factor said, “ you shall go to England, if I pay 
your passage, and my wife is going in the same 
vessel, and whatever you want, apply to her, 
and she shall assist you.’ 

Thissudden alteration in his prospects, brought 
renewed feelings of thankfulness into John Cro- 
ker’s breast. He started on the voyage with a 
happy heart, yet soon discovered that he was 
not at the end of his troubles. The master of 
the ship was a base and wicked man, who, after 
they were once at sea, refused to let him have 
acubin at nights, so he was compelled to lie 
between two hogsheads of train-oil. As he had 
but one suit of clothes to use day and night, 
he was unable to have them washed or changed 
for two months; but instead of yielding to de- 
spair under such wretched conditions, ‘he tells 
us that he then experienced a season of purest 
happiness, because of fresh visitations from his 
God. “Iam not able to express the seasons 
that I had upon the mighty waters during that 
great affliction, which makes me say that it 
was good for me that I was afflicted, or else I 
had gone astray ; for now I know of thy judg- 
ment, O Lord, and I can praise Thee for thy 
manifold mercies, which are lengthened out be- 
yond my deserts; and what shall I render to 
Thee, O, Lord, for them all, but holy praises 
and high renown forever ! 

A frightful storm overtook them off Land’s 
End, where the ship was almost driven upon 
the rocks. One delay after another occurred, 
‘until finally this apparently unfortunate wan- 
derer from his father’s house, reached his native 
shores, some forty miles from Plymouth. 

Upon landing, almost all the crew were im- 
pressed into the service of the navy, but on 
account of his youth, he escaped. He at once 

called ona merchant, and drew on his father 
for the cost of his passage to England, as well 
as for what else was necessary in order to pur- 
chase some clothing, wherewith to present a 
respectable appearance. He then proceeded 
to Plymouth. On reaching home, his mother 
was the first one he met with. As his parents 
had long before given him up as dead, and as 
it had been four years since they had seen each 
other, she did not at first recognize him. After 
some little discourse he made himself known, 
when with exclamations of gratitude and with 
open arms, she received back her erring child. 

Soon after this occurrence John Croker began 
to look about him for a business opening. He 
accordingly went to Exeter, being then between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. At Exe- 
ter he apprenticed himself to a “ “tucker,” 





who’ 
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was accounted a reputable man, and who traded 
much with Holland. The terms were that he 
was to serve his new master and acquire a 
knowledge of the business for six years. Thirty 
pounds were to be paid the latter at the time 
of the sealing of the indentures, and eighty 
pounds more were to be paid over during the 
last two years of the term, if Croker weat to 
Holland during that period. Two hundred 
years ago it cost young men much more to ac- 
quire a knowledge of a business, than it does 
in our day of greater liberality to youth. 

His new surroundings presented many temp- 
tations. His master proved to be a gambler, 
and a frequenter of alehouses, and his mistress 
continually urged him to spend the nights in 
taverns searching for her dissipating husband. 
The latter endeavored to induce him to play 
ecards and drink with him. Sometimes he would 
go home contentedly with his apprentice, and 
at other times would not. In the latter case, 
Croker was frequently forced to sleep in a chim- 
ney corner until morning, and then arise and 
go to work. Still he did not shirk any reason- 
able service put upon him, and did everything 
for his master that his conscience would permit 
him to do. 

For two years he followed this sort of a life ; 
when his master’s business was closed out, and 
Croker once more was compelled to look around 
for a new occupation. Many people would not 
employ him, as he was a Friend; for an un- 
reasonable prejudice still existed against the 
members of that denomination. So he returned 
to Plymouth, and commenced to work at the 
trade of an elder brother, who was a serge 








weaver. 
(To be continued.) 
nail 
TRUE and unswerving in my love for the 


Church of England, yet I would stand bare- 
headed before any true saint of God, be he Ro- 
manist or Independent or Quaker or Presbyte- 
rian or Methodist or Baptist, so he be a saint 
of God, desiring ten thousand fold more that I 
may stand with him before the throne of Christ, 
rather than with those who, though they may 
have had “Lord, Lord,” or “the Church, the 
Church,” forever on their lips, and have spent 
their lives in the endless round of outward ordi- 
nances, may yet, if their lives have been unlov- 
ing and unworthy, hear those awful words, “Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hy pocrites,” and 
- Depart from me [ never knew you!” For it 
is Christ, and Christ alone; it is not episcopal 
government, or apostolic succession, or ancient 
ritual, or the orthodoxy of curiously articulated 
creeds; it is Christ, and Christ only, and the 
innocence which shines in the lives of them that 
truly believein Him, which has been the strength 
of Christianity —Archdeacon Farrar. 


—_—_ 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
There have been from time to time recorded 
very many testimonies from persons not mem- 
bers of our religious Society concerning the 
value of Barclay’s Apology as a sound and 
helpful exposition of Christian doctrine in its 
simplicity. To these I desire to add that of 
Ballington Booth, known as commander of the 
Salvation Army in America, who, in conversa- 
tion with a near friend of mine at the house 
where he was staying when lately in Philadel- 
phia, remarked, that the principles so excellently 
set forth by Robert Barclay were foundation 
beliefs of the religious organization with which 
he was connected, and that, personally he es- 

teemed the book named next to the Bible. 
J. W. L. 











Joshua Brown. 
(Continued from page 149.) 

After leaving Boston, J. Brown had meetings 
at Lynn, Salem, Newburyport, Amesbury and 
Hampton. At the Quarterly Meeting of Min- 
isters at Hampton, he says, “I was engaged in 
spirit to speak to them as a part of the heads of 
the tribes of Israel there, and to engage them 
to example well, and not cast stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the weak and younger sort of the 
family ; and to instance to them the difficulty 
Israel brought upon themselves in the wilder- 
ness [when those] who were appointed to dis- 
cover the promised land, brought a discouraging 
account thereof, how they fell in the wilderness 
from forty years old and upwards.” 

From Hampton he travelled on to Falmouth 
on Casco Bay, taking meetings on his way. 
They met with some difficulty in crossing the 
Bay—at one time compelled to put back by the 
high wind, and at another the tide fell away so 
as to land them on the mud flats, so that the 
company were forced to get out and drag their 
canoe a great way, which hindered them so 
much that it was after one o'clock in the morn- 
ing when they arrived at the Friend’s house to 
which they were going. On his return-south- 
ward, he felt a concern to appoint a meeting at 
Newburyport, but very little notice having been 
given to the people, it was not a relieving op- 
portunity. The next morning he expected to 
go on to Salem. “ But,” he says, “in the morning 
my mind was so exercised in such distress that 
I could not go until we endeavored to get the 
town house to have a meeting in.” Two friends 
accompanied him in calling on the Selectmen, 
who courteously granted his request ; notice was 
given and several of the inhabitants came. “The 
leading people behaved with becoming solidity, 
though others were like wild fowl, continually 
in motion; but in the meeting I had some ser- 
vice, which I hope may be of use to some of 
them; however my mind got in some degree 
released from the burden that seemed to lay 
upon me.’ 

After this he was at Salem, Lynn, Marble- 
head and other places. At a meeting at Ux- 
bridge he spoke of the occasion when some that 
had been followers of Christ were offended at 
the simplicity of his doctrine. “In the after- 
noon I had a meeting at Mendon, six miles 
from Uxbridge, and in it had to mention the 
several sorts of ground in which the Great 
Seedsman sowed ; and the end and intent of the 
seed being sown, and that none was intended to 
be sown in vain. I was made sensible that 
some there, who had been often watered, were 
in danger of cursing, because they were still 
bringing forth briars and thorns.” 

“The 27th I had a meeting at Winesoket. 
In this I set forth the harmony of the true 
Church, by the similitude of the outward body 
and the members thereof, and that it was for 
want of keeping under the government of that 
Hand that first formed man, that there are so 
many diverse opinions in the world; and I had 
to labor to persuade all that great auditory to 
come under the government of Christ. 

“The 28th rode to Providence and had a 
meeting which was to some satisfaction, and 
dined at Moses Brown’s, and after dinner had an 
engagement of mind to speak to him and his gay 
family in a close manner, much desiring that 
they might be Christian in nature as well as in 
name.” 


Joshua Brown’s concern for Moses Brown ap- 
pears to have been answered,as he became a valu- 
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able and consistent Friend. 
a Baptist. 






































Meeting of New England. 








holding the same Christian faith and doctrine, 
as exemplified in the writings of George Fox, 








and Saviour, 








in the Scriptures 






thereof.” 






faith, as he approached the borders of the grave, 
and in the Ninth Month of 1836, having nearly 






leased from the trials of time. 






[Greenwich]. 








pensation of the Gospel would fall short of that 
of the law, if we did not believe in the con- 
tinuation of immediate revelation, and build 











church should be upon. In the afternoon had 
a meeting at Warwick, and had to labor with 
the people to follow the leading of God and 
mind his visitation, when He is pleased to work 
for our deliverance; and I had to enforce it by 
the example of Israel, when He brought them 
out of Egypt, and divided the waters for them. 
As long as they were subject to his direction 
they were preserved. 

“The 30th had a meeting at Taunton, and 
had in it some close service, the priest of Taun- 
ton being at the meeting.” In the afternoon he 
was at Freetown, “ which was an afflicting meet- 
ing by reason of the lukewarmness of some 
there.” On that day he rode forty miles and 
attended two meetings. 









































the first of Eighth Month, he went on to New- 
port, but the man who had undertaken to have 
a meeting appointed there, had forgotten to de- 
liver his message in time, so Joshua passed on 
across Narragansett Bay, and went to his former 
stopping place at Thomas Hazard’s. He had 
had for some time a desire to reach Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, but finding it impracticable, 
concluded to go back to the weekly meeting 
at Newport. It was a rainy morning, and he 
was somewhat late in arriving at Newport, and 
found but a small meeting, yet had some service 
therein ; and returned to an appointed meeting 
on Conanicut Island in the afternoon. In this, 
he says, “I was engaged to speak of the Chris- 
tian’s departing from the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and how to witness a recovery, 
and was much engaged to persuade the people 
to mind the day of their visitation, lest it should 
pass over and they not be gathered.” 

“On the 5rd, I had a meeting at South Kings- 























He was originally 
Born in 1738, and joined the Society 
of Friends from convincement of its principles 
in 1773. He was a man possessed of considerable 
property, and force of character, and was very 
useful in both civil and religious society. His 
concern for the maintenance of the original 
doctrines of Friends is shown by a paragraph 
in his last will, in which he left some property 
for certain designated purposes to the Yearly 
In this he says:— 
“It is my will that the same and all estates 
herein given to them do vest in, and remain to 
the said Yearly Meeting,and to their suecessors 


George Whitehead, William Penn, Robert Bar- 
clay and others of our early Friends, professors 
of the Christian religion of our blessed Lord 
both as to his outward manifesta- 
tions in the body and inward Divine Light, 
Spirit, Grace and Truth, for the conversion, 
regeneration, preservation and sanctification of 
the mind and soul of man, and is thereby taught 
when opened by the same 
Divine Spirit which superintended the writers 


He was sustained in a quiet, comfortable 


completed his ninety-eighth year, he was re- 


“On the 29th had a meeting at Greenage 
In this I had to treat of the sev- 
eral dispensations, and to set forth that the dis- 


on that foundation which Christ declared his 





After being at Portsmouth on the morning of 
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their day of visitation.” 


had a meeting at Westerly. 


glory of Israel may justly be said to be departed ; 


day of their visitation. 
to my § 


morning set out for Oblong, a long journey 


through a country where no Friends reside. 


Riding about fifty miles a day, on the third 


morning they reached New Milford, and after 
attending a meeting there, went on to Oblong, 


about one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Hopkinton. He visited divers places in Eastern 
New York, as Nine Partners, Peach Pond, 
Amawalk, Chappaqua and Purchase. In Pur- 
chase Meeting, he says, “I had to warn some to 
beware of trusting in uncertain riches, and to 
witness a being broke off from the wild olive, 
and separated from a dependence on anything 
here below, and to be engrafted into the true 
and living vine.” 

Passing through New York, Rahway, Bristol, 
&e., and attending his own Quarterly Meeting 
at London Grove, he reached his home on the 
21st, and felt a good degree of satisfaction in 
that I had industriously pursued my journey, 


and gone through what I had a prospect of 


before I went from home; and great thankful- 
ness attended my mind, both in my journey and 
after I returned home, to the Great Master, in 


that He was pleased to favor me with health of 


body and strength of mind to perform what He 
required of me, and to enable me to see my 
family once more. Thanksgiving, praises and 
honor be given to his great and worthy name, 
who doth not leave nor forsake those that trust 
in his power, and rely upon Him for strength 
and help.” 


In 1774 our friend was again from home on 
religious service. The front part of the note 
book in which the records of this journey was 
written, is missing, so that we know not what 
preceded the memoranda that follow. 

“On the first day of Third Month I had a 
meeting at Chichester, and had to exhort them 
to build their religion on the manifestation of 


Ages; and had also to say something of the 
nature of the true ministry, and from whence 
it proceeded. On the 2nd had a meeting in 
Chester, in which I exampled to silence, not 
having anything to say to the people, to the 
mortification of some present. 

At a meeting in Darby the third day I had 
to mention of the Patriarch Jacob ; concerning 
Christ, the Head of the true Church, his office 
and the duty of his people and Church in the 
Gospel day; of true faith and how attained ; of 
the necessity of our giving up all for his name's 
sake, that we might witness a real change; and 
much more,” 

“The 5th of the month I spent in Philadel- 
phia, and was at a negro wedding in the even- 
ing, where several F riends met and had a sitting 
with them, and they took each other [in mar- 


town, in which I had to set forth the formality 
of many of the professors of the Christian name, 
and the necessity of witnessing religion to be a 
heart work, and to be taught of the Lord, and 
not to receive their faith by the precepts of man 
only; and was engaged to warn them to mind 


 ringe} and the love of God seemed to be ex. 






















| some of their meetings.” 


“On the Sth, being First-day of the week, I 
In it I had to set 
forth the necessity of revelation to the Church 
of Christ, and that if revelation was ceased the 


and had to earnestly press the people to mind the 
This meeting was much 
satisfaction and encouragement.” In the 
afternoon he had as: atisfactory meeting at Hop- 
kinton (the residence in a Jater time of that 
worthy friend, John Wilbur), and the next 


the spirit, the sure foundation of the Rock of 


tended to them. I was concerned to speak to 
them in the love of God. The sixth day of the 
month and First of the week I sat with Friends 
in town and had some service for the Lord in 
After this he was at 
Fairhill, Frankford, Abington and By berry, in 
which meeting he says, “I was engaged to 
exhort them to let their light shine before their 
families and the Church; and to suffer the 
Jeaven of the kingdom to work out everything 
that is of a contrary nature; and much more, 
my mind being concerned for their yood.” At 
Abington I was concerned to exhort them to 
hear the sayings of Christ and do them, that 
they might be likened to the wise builders—such 
as built on the Rock, that when trials came 
they might stand and be accepted. The meet- 
ing at Horsham wes large, and in it my mind 
was exercised to exhort to improve the present 
time, and labor to have oil in their lamps; 
for if the righteous are scarcely saved, where 
might the wic cked appear, and that the righteous 
would have nothing to spare—instancing the 
vase of the wise and the foolish virgins, and 
labored in the ability received. I exhorted to 
a steady attending of their religious meetings, 
and much more. In Richland neighborhood 
spent the 16th in visiting families; in one of 
them lay a Friend sick near unto death. In 
each of these families I had some service, and 
was much concerned for their young people.” 
On the 19th at Exeter Meeting, I was con- 
cerned that none of them might be surprised 
with death and not prepared ; and likewise that 
none that had set out in a religious progress 
might be discouraged and fall short of their 
desired part. In a meeting in Reading I had 
some close service, being made sensible that 
some one or more was in danger of suffering 
loss by covering and concealing some hidden 
iniquity—instancing the case of David; how 
for a time he endeavored to cover his iniquity 
by being guilty of a greater sin; and had to 
exhort to a closing in with the day of the Lord’s 
merciful visitation; and that the Lord would 
be honored, whether we were vessels of wrath 
or mercy; and I had to petition the Lord on 
their behalf and to return to the Lord the praise 
of his own work.” 
“On the 23d had a meeting at the Forest 
[ Robeson], and had to exhort the people not to 
depend on the uncertain conjectures of men, 
but to witness a building on the sure founda- 


tion—the revelation of the Father through the. 


Son. On the 24th at Nantwell, I had to set 
forth the state of man by nature, and the ne- 
cessity of witnessing the seed of the woman to 
bruise the head of the serpent; the coming 
of the Seed, his miraculous conception, the 
benefit of his coming to man, and the warfare 
of the two seeds in man—the ove a limited 
power, the other unlimited; and much more, 
and had an open meeting, much to my en- 
couragement, and I hope to some good to the 
people. Rode in company with Isaac Potts to 
his house at Pottsgrove. Had a meeting at 
Pottsgrove on the 25th; in it I was concerned 
that they might be thoughtful about a future 
state, and prepare while the day of their visita- 
tion lasted, by giving up their whole heart to 
serve the Lord.” 

“ At New Providence on the 26th, I used the 
similitude of the pillars of an house standing 
upright, safely supporting the house, but if they 
came to lean, the house was not only in danger, 
but the family that supported it was also in 
danger. And it being no less so in the spiritual 
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house or church of Christ, I had to exhort to 
av upright standing and walking consistently 
with the principles of Truth. 

«“ At Germantown on the 30th I had to men- 
tion the coming of Christ, which was to be glad 
tidings of great joy to all people, and that they 
might, by obedience to the everlasting Gospel, 
witness it to be so. 

(To be continued.) 





THE WATER FOWL. 


BRYANT. 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wror g, 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seekest thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone, wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Scon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thon’rt gone; the abyss of Heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the Jesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. . 


He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 





TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 


BY NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the hnmble— 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Though the road be long and dreary, 
And the goal be out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary ; 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Perish! policy and cunning— 
Perish all that fears the light, 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
' Trust in God and do the right. 


Fly all forms of guilty passion— 
Fiends can look like angels bright; 

Heed no custom, school or fashion ; 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from mun, and look above thee; 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Simplest rnle and snrést guiding, 
Inward peace and shining light; 
Star upon thy path abiding; 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


anaes 





For ‘“* THE FRIEND.” 
“Of two evils we should always choose the 
less,” is an aphorism of Thomas 4 Kempis, found 
in “The Imitation of Christ.” It is not a text 
of Scripture. Ws. Krre. 





For “THE FRIEND.” | Thus the philosopher’s teaching of the true 


One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism, One God 
and Father of all. 


The fruit of the faith that is of God and not 
of map, is the oneness of spirit into which all 
are brought by the work of the same Divine 
power in them, in the experience and realiza- 
tion of the language of the Most High by his 
servant, 1 will dwell in them and walk in them, 
I will be their God and they shall be my peo- 
ple. It is God’s indwelling by the spirit of 
his Son that gives us the assurance of faith, 
and the hope of eternal life by Him. A hope 
as an anchor to the soul, enabling it to pene- 
trate within the vail whither the Fore-runner 
hath entered, there to appear in the presence 
of God for us. 

It is the quickening that is of God by Christ 
that enables the soul to see by the eye of faith 
into God’s kingdom, and that opens the door 
to the soul for an entrance thereinto. It is this 
faith that gives the victory over every obstacle, 
and makes clear the pathway to the paradise 
of God. It is the oneness of the power, and 
grace, and goodness of God that gives wings to 
the soul as of a dove, and that gives rest in 
Him. It is the coming near in the covenant 
of life, where the light has been allowed to lead 
out of our own darkness into the land of spirit- 
ual light. 

For they who so believe in God do not walk 
in darkness but in his own precious life. The 
nature that separates is trodden under fovot, 
and God is exalted over 
Christ. He is the Saviour, not only from guilt 
but from the dominion of sin. This is coming 
into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, and the 
palm of victory is placed in the hand and re- 
joicing in the heart, with the song of “ worthy 
is the Lamb to be exalted thus, for He hath 
redeemed us to God” is known to be a reality 

Ah, it is when we do know but the one Lord, 
by the baptisms into which, and through which, 
He does lead us, by the one faith in his own 
power and goodness, that the one God and 
Father in all and through all is known to per- 
vade all, and we in adoration bow before Him, 
not in submission and obedience only, but in 
formation by his hand, so that his own work 
doth praise Him, and we with his saints do 
bless his holy name, for He is worthy, worthy 
forevermore. Amen. 

The intellect in the God-fearing is the hand- 
maiden to the Spirit of God, so that whether 


in spiritual or in outward things, the duty of 


the intellect is to bring all to the light of God’s 
Truth in the soul, that they may be proved 
thereby. Not as though man in himself pos- 
sessed the fulness, but bowing down before 
Him who filleth all things with his immensity, 
doth crave to know a little portion of that pure 


and holy power of God to take possession of 


him, yea so to fill him, rule and control him, 
that all in him may be of God and to his glory, 
in religion or in science. In short, God is to 
him by Christ the very centre of the Universe, 
and to Him the soul.doth revert as the source 
of all pure life as well as of perfect happiness, 
and apart from Him all is chaos and darkness. 

The intellect does not thus become enslaved, 
but basks in the sunshine of its own true natu- 
ral freedom, for man lost this freedom in the 
exercise of his intellect apart from God, and it 
is only as again the true conditions of our na- 
ture are restored, there can be that perfect free- 
dom in God's creation, by all moving in har- 
mony with his holy mind and will. 


all by the reign of 


position of intellect as a part of our nature 
apart from that holy and reverent subjection 
of all to God, is to my mind much the same as 
was the experience to my physical nature when 
crossing the ocean and passing the banks of 
Newfoundland, when enveloped in a fog, very 
confusing and bewildering, and in no sense 
helpful or enlightening. 

There is but One can bring our souls out 
into the glorious light of noon-day brightness, 
and if we would come there we must in mind 
prostrate ourselves before the sovereign Lord 
of the Universe, in reverent, humble, whole- 
hearted seeking that He would bring us into 
the light and liberty of his own children, and 
be willing in all our seeking, in all our teach- 
ing, in all our ways, in all our workings, to 
know the position of havi ing set the Lord alw: ays 
befure us so as not to be moved or carried 
away with any flight of imagination, or with 
any evil suggestion, in any way or in any work, 

Thus the Lord becomes to us our one God, 
and we honor Him, having passed through the 
saving baptism of his spirit, and have yielded 
unto Him his due, so that the blessedness of 
the sanctified in Heaven is known and partaken 
of here upon earth. 

I have been led to write thus from the sense 
of a growing tendency to Jean upon and trust 
by the scholastic aspirant to knowledge, which 
is often very far removed from the tree of life, 
which grows in the midst of the paradise of 
God, and am fully assured in my own mind 
by the teaching of his own spirit we alone can 
come to a right understanding of the things of 
God, and grow in a knowledge of his heavenly 
kingdom, or rather, I should say, know that 
kingdom come to us, by whole-hearted seeking 
unto Him for wisdom and understanding, and 
in our minds standing open to Him by the 
spirit of his Son, to enlighten, inform and guide 
into the way of all truth, taking heed to our 
steppings that obedience keeps pace with the 
sense and heavenly knowledge imparted. Only 
thus can we become strong men and women 
fearing God and ese hewing ¢ evil, and can know 
our minds clothed with that Divine love that 
fulfilleth all law, honoring God, and blessing 
our fellows by contact with them both by ex- 
ample and precept. 

It is thus we as a people shall become, as in 
former days we were, a blessing in the earth, 
being as guides and waymarks, by our exam- 
ple and precept, to all who are seeking the way 
to the heavenly kingdom, and that it may be 
so with us, is the desire and prayer of my spirit, 
for our own sake, peace and blessing, as well 
as the good of others, but above all to the glo- 
ry of God our Father in Heaven, who would 
have us to honor Him, and exemplify the work 
of Christ, and bring glory to the Eternal Spirit 
of Righteousness here on earth, and so by his 
grace to be made meet to be partakers of the 
glories of the Saints in light. Amen. 

CHARLES W. THomson. 
808 New City Road, Glasgow. 
Eleventh Month, 1894 


—___ -— —- ————— 


MERELY protesting against any wrong ten- 
dencies is not religion—a man must keep his 
own vineyard. Yet we know that it hath 
pleased our Heavenly Father to set watchmen 
and watch-women upon the walls of the church, 
who shall not hold their peace day nor night. 





A cLoup may hide the sun for a time, but 
when the cloud passes the sun reappears. 















































































For “THE FRIEND.” 
Rambles in Sweden. 


Sweden and Norway form the Scandinavian 
peninsula. The high Kiolen Mountains that 
divide the two countries has served as a barrier 
so long, that, although the inhabitants of both 
originally belonged to one race, they now differ 
in language, in custom,in laws. Although ruled 
by one king, each has a separate constitution 
and separate legislative assemblies. The present 
strife now raging being separate consular ser- 
vices in foreign ports, separate ministers, and 
separate flags, without marks of the union. If 
this is reached, the union will be only a league, 
similar to those of Greece in ancient times. 
One thing is deplorable—the ill feeling and the 
rivalry existing between the two countries, 
which in the end cannot but work to the disad- 
vantage of both. 

I shall this time confine myself to Sweden 
alone, and try to give a short account of the 
country and its inhabitants. 

Sweden embraces an area of one hundred 
and seventy thousand square miles, with a popu- 
lation of five millions, three of which are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Stockholm is the chief 
city and capital, with a population of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Gottenburg, the most 
important commercial centre, has one hundred 
and three thousand, and Malmé, on the Sound. 
has fifty thousand. All other towns are small 
and unimportant. 

Sweden remained heathen until 827 a. pb. 
when that pious Ansgar first set foot on Swedish 
soil. It was not until 855 that the good man 
saw his faith triumph and take root. The first 
Christian king in Sweden was Olaf Schooskonig 
(1008), and when the king had adopted the 
new faith, conversion became an easy matter, 
for in those days converts were made by the 
sword, not by faith. Catholicism soon became 
strong, and the see at Rome early saw the ne- 
cessity of ingrafting itself firmly in a country 
so far away, and among a people so liberty- 
loving and free from any restraint. At Lund 
a large Byzantine cathedral was erected, the 
largest and most important in the North. And 
from this place the Catholic Church ruled its 
subjects from Finland to Norway, from Iceland 
and the Farée Islands to the German borders ; 
its domain included all the Swedish, Danish 
and Norse speaking peoples. This cathedral 
dates from the eleventh century, and seems now 
just as though it was a new building, so solid 
and perfect has been the workmanship. At 
one time nearly three-fourths of all the land in 
Southern Sweden belonged to this diocese, and 
even to this_day, under a Lutheran church, a 
large amount of this land is still held, the rev- 
enues of which are collected by the bishop, and 
expended in keeping up to a certain degree 
the old splendor. 

When the Lutheran faith made its ingress 
into Sweden, it became about as difficult to 
supplant Catholicism as it had been to supplant 
heathenismm five centuries earlier. The church 
had not only taken hold of the hearts of the 
people, but it had gradually absorbed the wealth 
of the country, and controlled the political affairs 
of the state, on account of its power and influ- 
ence. It became the mission of Gustav Vasa, pro- 
claimed king 1523, to win Sweden for Lutheran- 
ism. He was perhaps not an ardent Lutheran 
like the Great Adolphus, but he saw in the 
clerical aristocracy the great enemy of the 
country. He proceeded carefully, but firmly, 
and succeeded — gradually confiscating church 
goods to the State, by which the State debt 






















































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


was paid and the Hanseatic League suppressed 
—an organization which for a long time had 
held a monopoly on all trade. 


It must be remembered that these changes of 


religion did not always bring a change of faith. 
As a great deal of the heathen worship was 
retained for a long time after the Catholic 


Church had been established, so a great deal of 


the Catholic formality was retained after the 
Lutheran religion had been recognized by the 
State—and even to the present day, in many of 
the upland districts, certain Catholic formalities 
are kept up. 

The State religion is Lutheran, supported by 
three thousand five hundred pastors. It is 
losing its grasp on the people, who, during the 
past quarter of a century have left it in large 
numbers and joined other denominations. There 
is one trait in the Swede not found to such a 
degree among Dane or Norseman, and that is, 
that in matters of religion he changes his views 
with the country which he may live in—in 
Spain a Catholic, in England an Episcopalian, 
and in America a Baptist, Methodist or Congre- 
gationalist. In Sweden at present the strongest 
dissenter party is the Free Church party, with 
a membership of one hundred and fifty thousand 
Lutherans, still in faith, but more earnest and 
faithful, discarding everything that might injure 
true religion. Next come the Baptists with 
thirty thousand members; the Methodists with 
fifteen thousand ; Roman Catholics, fifteen hun- 
dred, and the Jews with three thousand, who 
have been excluded till 1810. Religious toler- 
ance is slowly gaining ground also in Sweden, 
and by act of 1870 any one can hold public 
office regardless of sect. 

Politically, Sweden and Norway form a lim- 


ited monarchy under Oscar I, a grandson of 


Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s marshals. Ber- 
nadotte was of Jewish and Moorish blood, in 
poor circumstances, who rose from the ranks in 
those excitable times of the French Revolution. 
He became famous as a general, and had mar- 
ried a sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte in order 
to ingratiate himself with Napoleon. Napoleon 
and Bernadotte became the best of friends, but 
in their rivalries for honor on the battle-field, 
became enemies. It was in 1810 when Berna- 
dotte, who was out of power in France, came 
to Sweden, and by secret negotiations became 
general of the Swedish forces and crown prince. 

From 1810 to 1815 he became Napoleon’s 
enemy, and fought with the allies, although he 
was suspected of treachery. While Bernadotte 
and Napoleon both played a game of chance, 
and when the former left the French service in 
1809, when the latter was at the height of his 
power, it was not thought that in the end his 
should be the lucky star; for while Napoleon 
ended his life a prisoner on the rocky, desolate 
coast of St. Helena, Bernadotte, the once poor 
outcast of a provincial town of France, founded 
a kingdom for himself and his descendants, 
which has lasted to this day, yielding an annual 
salary of two hundred and thirty eight thousand 
six hundred dollars from Sweden, and ninety- 
nine thousand five hundred dollars from Nor- 
way. Such are the ups and downs of life— 
some are thrust from power, while others, ap- 
parently without any efforts of their own, are 
raised from obscurity to renown by a single 
stroke of policy, which persons are apt to call 
good luck. 

The Diet or Rigsdag is composed of two 
chambers. The members of the Upper House, 
one hundred and thirty-three in number, are 
elected for nine years. To be eligible to this 
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a 
office one must be at least thirty-five years of 
age and owner of real estate to the extent of 
eighty thousand crowns (a crown being twenty. 
seven cents), and in receipt of an annual in- 
come of four thousand crowns. If reverses are 
met with while in office to such an extent that 
it would fall below this standard, the member 
is compelled to resign. A member of the Upper 
House receives no salary. 

The Lower House is composed of one hun- 


dred and eighty-nine deputies, elected for three 


years by all tax-paying voters. Members of 
this body must have property qualifications to 
the amount of one thousand crowns, or a lease- 
hold of six thousand crowns, or a taxable in- 
come of at least eight hundred crowns, must 
have resided in the district one year, and be 
twenty-five years of age. The salary for a mem- 
ber of this body is twelve hundred crowns a 
year, and travelling expenses. The Presidents 
of both houses are appointed by the King. The 
Council of State, consisting of ten members, is 


also appointed by the King, and resembles our 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister has nearly equal 


power with the English Prime Minister. Seven 
of the members have separate offices, while 
three are without office, meeting only with the 
Council, and transacting only business assigned 
by that body. 

The influence of the warm waters of the Gulf 


Stream has been of greatest importance to Sweden 


as well as to Norway and the British Isles. If 
this valuable ocean river had not taken this 


direction the Scandinavian peninsula would 


perhaps have been given up to snow and ice, 
with perhaps only a few scattered communities 
along well sheltered creeks and bays, which now 
ean boast of several millions of inhabitants, 
with a balmy climate and with a tropical vege- 
tation in various localities — all being due to 
this priceless ocean current. 

Has this country always been so fruitful as 
now? Has this stream always flowed within 
the same channels? These are questions that 
those who pretend to know answer in the nega- 
tive. The Scandinavian peninsula was at one 
time an immense glacier, and the animal and 
plant life of ages ago have disappeared to give 
place to species more in harmony with the 
wants of the age. The wild animals of history 
are becoming less numerous—such as bear, wolf, 
lynx and glutton. The aurochs, the bison of 
Poland, lived in Scandinavia during the stone 
age, and in the museum at Lund University, 
can still be seen a specimen showing the flint 
wound which caused death. 

(To be continued.) 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Tropical Leeches—“1I was walking along 
over the soft matting of decaying vegetation, 
when I was suddenly aware of a pain in one 
instep, as though a carpenter’s bradawl had 
been slowly thrust into my flesh, and natu- 
rally proceeded to investigate the cause. No 
sooner had I removed my leathern legging 
than out rolled a horrid blood-distended leech, 
about the size and shape of a ripe black cherry, 
and there was a mark like a shot-hole above 
my foot from which the blood was slowly trick- 
ling, as it always does at first, owing to the 
depth of stab given by the creature’s lancet. 
F— pointed out to me other leeches that had 
spotted us, even while we halted, and were hur- 
rying up from all quarters, getting over the 
ground at a wonderful rate by the simple pro- 
cess of seizing a convenient object in advance 
with the front suckers, and then looping the 
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body up and placing the tail end just in rear 
of the head, when the latter part is moved for- 
ward again. When hungry—which, by the 
way, seems to be their chronic condition—they 
are of a light-brown color, with a bright yellow 
line down ‘either side, and numerous ‘fine black 
points all over their skins. In length they 
are about an inch and a half, though they have 
a wonderful power of distending themselves to 
reach a convenient coign cf vantage, and are 
about the thickness of a barley-straw ; but when 
they have succeeded in their fell ambition, and 
have drunk deeply of the blood of a white 
stranger, they become most loathsome and dis- 
gusting looking red bags, with no perceptible 
difference at either extremity, and their utmost 
ability is then to roll into some nook or corner 
and lie by until their appetite returns. It has 
always struck me as curious that they should 
entertain such blood-thirsty tastes, when their 
natural and usual food must be simply decay- 
ing vegetation. For instance, this and every 
other lonely jungle path swarms with their 
flabby armies, and though the human passers- 
by must be very few and far between, the ap- 
proach of any one sets them all stretching their 
ugly bodies and racing over the ground, in the 
hopes of reaching his feet, and making their 
first and last meal on blood. Myriads of them 
must live and die on strictly vegetarian diet, 
and yet their descendants are as ready as ever 
to assault and drive their sharp beaks into the 
flesh of the first mortal who comes within their 
range.”— Arnold’s “ On the Indian Hills.” 





Items. 


— Bayard, our Ambassador to England, says: 
“During a year and a-half’s residence in England, 
and most of the time in the city of London, | have 
never seen a policeman with baton or stick in his 
hand, I have not seen a blow struck by one, I have 
not heard violent language from one, and I have 
not seen an act of violence committed by one. It 
is not only a daily and hourly sight, but it is al- 
most a certain sight, in that vast sea of traffic that 
swarms through the streets of London, like waves 
of the sea upon the shore—it is a common sight, I 
say, to see, when traffic is at its greatest, and when 
vehicles are almost piled one upon another, one 
quiet man in uniform, a police officer, walk into 
the middle of a great crowd, turn his back upon 
vehicles and hold up his hand—he is the incarna- 
tion of the law—and the uplifted hand of that plain 
a is obeyed and respected, and, until he 
owers it, traffic does not attempt tocontinue. This 
is an every-day sight in any part of the crowded 
streets of London. What does that imply to me? 
A great deal. Not simply that that man was a 
trained man in the performance of his duty and 
was doing it unhesitatingly, but that there is a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of the people that 
recognizes him as an instrument of the general 
Jaw and has taught them that there is only safety 
in obedience to law honestly executed. 


General Sheridan on Scientific Warfare.—General 
Sheridan said at the Centennial celebration of the 
American Constitution: “‘ There is one thing you 
should appreciate, and that is that the improve- 
ment in guns and the material of war, in dynamite 
and other explosives and in breech-loading guns, 
is rapidly bringing us to a period when war will be 
eliminated frem history, when we can no longer 
stand up and fight each other, and when we shall 
have to resort to something else. Now what will 
that something else be? It will be Arbitration. I 
mean what I say, when I express the belief that 
any who may live until the next Centennial, will 
find that Arbitration will rule the whole world.” 

Marshal Bosquet on War.-In the letters of Marshal 
Bosquet to his mother, from Algeria, he says: “TI 
write with a heavy heart about an infant that a 
soldier has brought me, tied up in his pocket- 
handkerchief. It was a beauty. Poor little thing! 


You never saw such eyes. 
and literally to weak to cry. It had evidently been 
lost in a stampede. 
among the female prisoners here for a nurse, and 
had the luck to find one. 
saved from death by falling naked into my hands. 
I hate my profession. 
We have to kill to-day, and will have to-morrow 
to attend to the wounded, and caress the children 
whom we have made orphans. 
goes on as regularly as the pendulum of my clock 
swings.” 


to oversee marriages, and doubtless conformed 
to the following direction of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, Eleventh Month 30th, 1707, 
by this meeting, (Phila. Monthly Meeting) that 
the persons appointed to keep order at the con- 
summation of marriages, may advise those con- 
cerned, the same day they have the meeting’s 
approbation, that they may be careful not to 
make great imitations, 
fluous, so as to cause Truth to be reproached 
thereby.” 


























Bat it was a skeleton, | hearts were moved by these stirring appeals to 


humanity, and tremendous blows against wrong 
and oppression. But they brought the poet no 
pecuniary returns, and for a series of years it 
required strict economy to keep out of debt. 
For some years he was engaged in editing the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, an anti-slavery paper pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, an employment which 
his feeble health finally compelled him to re- 
linguish, During much of his life his health 
was delicate, and he suffered from palpitation of 
the heart and nervous headaches, which often 
interfered with his literary labors 

The National Era was started in Washington 
with an able corps of liberty-loving writers. It 
maintained a high intellectual tone, and was a 
successful enterprise. Whittier was one of its 
associate editors, and contributed from his Mas- 
sachusetts home numerous anti-slav ery and 
literary articles. 

Although the pecuniary compensation re- 
ceived for his editorial labors was but small, 
yet he was becoming more widely known as a 
poet, and as a prose writer, and was thus laying 
the foundation for his future literary success. 

B. B. Mussey & Co. desiring to publish his 


poems in an octavo volume, gave him five 


I at once set about looking 
The poor infant will be 


Its monotony is horrible 


The alternation 
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SAMUEL Preston, was frequently appointed 


“It is agreed 


nor provide things super- 
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Through the kindness of the Author, Samuel 
T. Pickard, we have received from the publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a copy of the life just 
issued of our beloved friend John G. Whittier. 

The Preface states that “the thought that at 
some time the story of his life would be called 
for, was not a pleasant one to the poet, but fear- 
ing that a biography full of inaccuracies might 
be given to the public, about ten years before 
his death, he authorized the collection of ma- 
terials for such a work, and assisted the friend 
to whom it was confided, by suggestions of a 
general character. He had never kept a jour- 
nal, but remembered his correspondents, and 
gave information which resulted in a large col- 
lection of his letters.” 

These letters have furnished much of the 
material which the author has woven into his 
interesting narrative. Whittier’s poetical genius 
and love of knowledge early manifested them- 
selves, and in his youthful day he wrote many 
verses which are not included in his collected 
works, but which gave him a local reputation 
as a man of poetical abilities. 

When still quite young he was employed as 
an editor of a paper that advocated the cause 
of Henry Clay, of Kentucky. This and the 
line of study which grew out of it, awakened a 
political ambition, and developed a practical 
skill in polities, which continued with him 
through life. If health and other circumstances 
had favored, the foresight and ability which he 
manifested would probably have made him con- 
spicuous as a statesman. This phase of his ex- 
perience is well portrayed by the author, and 
to many of its readers will give fresher infor- 


| mation than any other part of the book. 


In 1833, after serious deliberation, he resolved 
to enter into the combat with slavery—a reso- 
lution which involved the sacrifice of his po- 
litical aspirations ; for at that time the aboli- 
tionists were proscribed by all parties. He-was 
one of the delegates from Massachusetts to the 
National Anti-slavery Convention that met in 
Philadelphia in the Twelfth Month of 1833. 

After he had consecrated himself to the cause 


of liberty, his anti-slavery poems, “The Voices of 


Freedom,” came in rapid succession from his 


pen. Many now living can remember how their 







hundred dollars for the copyright, and as the 
venture was a successful one, subsequently paid 


the poet an additional sum — small amounts 


were received for other of his pieces— but it was 
not till the publication of that charming idyll, 
“Snow-bound,” that the receipts were sufficient 
to do more than meet his current expenses. 
That poem was received with great favor, both 
in this country and in Great Britain, and his 
publishers paid to Whittier ten thousand dol- 
lars as his share of the profits. From that time 
his path was open. Of the collection of poems 
called “The Tent on the Beach,” published 
soon after, twenty thousand copies were sold ; 
and so valuable became the copyrights of his 
works, that when he died, he left an estate of 
about one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

A very interesting part of S. T. Pickard’s 
book is found in those portions which speak of 
the religious convictions of the poet. While 
possessing much of that charity which recog- 
nizes the good in all, he always-adhered to the 
principles and practices of the Society of Friends, 
in which he had been educated. “ He loved best 
the old-fashioned Quaker Meetings, in which the 
silence was not broken unless some weighty word 
pressed for utterance.” 

We think the author has made an interesting 
book, which will be read with great interest by 
the admirers of Whittier, and which clearly 
portrays his amiable character, his unselfish 
devotion to the cause of right, his practical 
wisdom, the sustaining power in his declining 
years of an unshaken faith in Divine goodness 
and mercy, and the peaceful close of his length- 
ened pilgrimage. 


A writer in the Earnest Christian says he has 
recently been reading Charles G. Finney’ S$ au- 
tobiography, and has also been attending a 
series of revival meetings conducted by “one of 
our very best modern evangelists.” The effects 
of these revival meetings, we infer from his ar- 
ticle, fell far short of those which attended the 
labors of C. G. Finney, and he appears puzzled 
to account for the difference. He thinks his 
evangelist equals Finney in knowledge of Gos- 
pel truths, i in style of oratory, and in devotion to 
the cause of Christ. 

It seems to us that he leaves out of view that 
which is the most important of all—the ont- 
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pouring of the Holy Spirit—which is the effi- 
cient cause of man’s conviction, repentance, 
reformation and final salvation. Unless the 
Head of the Church inspires his servants and 
gives them a commission to proclaim his will to 
a people, to whom he extends a day of visita- 
tion, all man’s labors will be in vain. 

George Fox in his Journal, speaks of attend- 
ing large meetings, where under his ministry 
there was a general convincement of the people. 
But he does not ascribe this result to any skill 
or power of his own, but to Christ, who, he 
emphatically says, “is all—we are nothing.” 
The ground had been prepared by the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, so that the seed sown took 
root and grew. Of one place he says, he saw 
that the heavenly visitation passed away, and 
he knew that his service there was nearly ended. 
It was a conviction of this truth of the indis- 
pensible need of the extension of Divine power 
to effect conversion that Jed our early Friends 
to urge with such force and persistence, that 
none should neglect the day of the Lord’s 
visitation to their souls. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently issued in a small, neat volume, “ Inci- 
dents in the Life of Richard Davies,” prepared 
by our friend Wm. C. Allen, now of Denver. 
They were originally published in THe Frrenp. 
The book is interesting and valuable, and well 
adapted for distribution among our younger 
members and others, and may serve to call the 
attention of some to the rich store of instrue- 
tion contained in the early literature of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

It is for sale at Friend’s Book Store, No. 304 
Arch St., Phila. Price, fifty cents. 


The account of a camping-out experience in 
San Diego County, contained in the two pre- 
ceding numbers of THE FRIEND, is mistakenly 


headed, “ A Camping Trip in Southern Colo- 
rado.” San Diego is in Southern California. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States. — Congress convened on the 3rd 
instant. The message of President Cleveland, sent to 
both Houses, was read in each. It is a comprehensive 
document, characteristic of its anthor. He favors free 
coal, iron and sugar; maintains that he will issue bonds 
whenever the necessity arises for maintaining the 
gold reserve. He approves of Secretary Carlisle’s finan- 
cial plan—which he thinks may be wisely amended — 
providing that national banks may issne their notes 
to the amount of seventy-five per cent. of capital. A 
tax on circulation is proposed as a “ safety fund,” with 
no fixed reserve on account of deposits. State banks 
to issue circulating notes under certain limitations. 

The debt statement shows a net decrease in the 
public debt, less cash in the Treasury, during last 
month, of $31,744.551.60. The interest-bearing debt 
increased $4,100,170 ; the non-interest-bearing debt in- 
creased $1,322.738.50, and the cash in the Treasury 
increased $37,167, 460. 

The gold reserve in the United States 
is intact again, standing at $115,000,000 

The United States Treasury statement, issued on 
the Ist instant, shows an increase of $800,000 in receipts 
for Eleventh Month over Tenth Month, and a decrease 
of $5,000,000 in expenses, making the total excess of 
expenditures over receipts for the fiscal year to Twelfth 
Month Ist, $23,000,000, or at the rate of $4,600,000 
per month. The excess last year was nearly $6,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, 
recommends that Congress be asked to authorize the 
construction of three battle-ships of about 10,000 tons 
displacement each, to cost, exclusive of armament, not 
exceeding $4,000,000 each, and twelve torpedo boats of 
from 100 to 300 tons each, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Navy, to cost not exceeding an aver- 
age of $170,000, or a total expenditure for naval in- 
crease of $14,040,000, 

The Department of State is still without official in- 
formation of thealleged Armenian massacre in Turkey, 
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and, in the absence of despatches on the subject from 
Minister Terrell, is disposed to consider the accounts 
received by Armenians in this country as highly ex- 
aggerated. 

On the 27th ult. the cruiser Columbia, at Kingston, 
Jamaica, was cabled peremptory orders to proceed at 
once to Bluefields for the protection of American in- 
terests. Orders were also sent to New York to have 
all the ships in commission of the North Atlantic 
Squadron prepared for a West Indian cruise at the 
earliest possible moment. “There seems to be, in fact, 
almost a war scare pervading the navy, brought about 
by diplomatic rumors to the effect that Great Britain, 
which several months ago expressed a willingness to 
recognize the full jurisdictional rights of Nicaragua 
over the Mosquito coast, had shown a disposition to 
resent what appears to be the practical annexation of 
that territory, and its complete incorporation as a por- 
tion of Nicaragua.” 

On the 30th ultimo the following despatch was re- 
ceived from Washington: “The suddenly moditied at- 
titude of Great Britain toward Nicaragua is attrib- 
utable, in the opinion of naval officers, solely to the 
positive determination of the United States to main- 
tain its announced principles through the mobiliza- 
tion of warships, if necessary, rather than by a recourse 
to the slow and unsatisfactory methods of diplomacy 
hitherto employed.” 

On the same day, a despatch to the Herald from 
Washington, has the following: “Chaos reigns in 
Pekin. The American Legation isin danger. Need 
protection.” “This in substance is the contents of an 
important cable despatch received by Secretary Gres 
ham from Minister Denby at Pekin this morning.” 

The official canvass of the votes cast in Brooklyn 
at the last election has been completed, and has de- 
termined beyond all dispute, that consolidation with 
New York has been carried by a majority of 2,940 in 
a total vote of 127,170. This is better than the un- 
official returns indicated, and is a substantial victory 
for the ec nsolidationists. 

A despatch from Milan, Tenn., says that eight lives 
have been lost, and property amounting to $1,000,000, 
has been destroyed by the forest fires in the bottoms of 
Tennessee. The fires are still raging. 

Ex-Senator Joseph E. Brown, Georgia’s war Gov- 
ernor and ex-Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court, 
died on the 30th ultimo at Atlanta. He was seventy- 
three years old. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 412, being 

2 more than the previous week, and 59 more than the 
corresponding week of 1893. Of the foregoing, 208 
were wales and 204 females: 45 died of consumption; 
3! of heart disease ; 35 of pneumonia; 33 of diphtheria ; 
23 of marasmus; 23 of croup; 21 of apoplexy; 13 of 
casualties ; 12 of old age; 12 of convulsions, and 9 of 
nephritis. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1143 a 
1153; coupon, 115} a 1163; 5’s, 119 a 1195; currency 

’s, 100 a 11. 

Corton was sold in a small way to spinners on a 
basis of 6jc. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.00. 

FLourR.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $275; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 
$2.40 a $2.50 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., patent, 
$3.40 a $3.65 ; do.. favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.75 per barrel for choice Pennsyl- 
vania. Buckwheat flour was scarce and firmly held 
at $1.90 a $2.10 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 594 a 59} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 513 a 518 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 38 a 38} cts. 

Beer CatriLe.— Extra, 5} a 5)c.; good, 4§ a 54c., 
medium, 4}c. a 49c.; common, 33 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs. — Extra, 3 a 3}c; 
2}c.; medium, 2 a 2}c.; common, 1 a 1jc.; 
a 4} he . 

Hous—6} a 6}c. for good Western, and 6} a 64c. for 
other grades. 

ForeiGn.—The Daily News correspondent in Con- 
stantinople confirms the report that Great Britain 
warned Turkey against violating the Berlin treaty by 
permitting the slarghter of Armenians. He says: 
“Lord Kimberly energetically insisted that the Porte 
must govern Armenia better. The British Consul in 
Erzeroum, Mr. Graves, has been instructed to watih 
the Commission of Inquiry.’ 
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The Westminster Gazette publishes a despatch from 
Shanghai saying that Viceroy Li Hung Chang has 


























































































* 
been deprived by the Emperor of all his honors. He 
is permitted, however, to retain his public functions, 
A despatch to the Shanghai Mercury from Tien Tsing 
says that Li Hung Chang has departed for Pa»-Ting- 
Foo, where he will surrender the V iceroyship to Liu 
Yun Yi. 

The Tokio correspondent of the Central News tele- 
graphs on the 28th ult.: ““The Japanese have found 
at Port Arthur a chart which has enabled them to lo- 
cate exactly and control all the mines in the harbor, 

The correspondent of the Central News at Tokio, 
telegraphs as follows on the 29th ult. : “ Details of the 
fall of Port Arthur are now beginning toarrive. The 
number of Chinese killed in the engagement was about 
2,000, most of whom were slain during the cannonad- 
ing of that place on the 20th. The statements that 
there was a further excessive slaughter of Chinese, 
although it would have been excusable in consequence 
of mutilation and torture of Japanese soldiers, are ab- 
solutely denied by the Japanese officers in command, 
During the attack upon Port Arthur a large force of 
Chinese from Foo-Chow, and beyond Kinchow, at- 
tacked the latter place, but the Japanese garrison re- 
pul-ed them after severe fighting, with a heavy loss 
to the Chinese. The Japanese loss was 20 killed and 
60 wounded, including several officers.” 

The Times hears from Kobe: “The Government 
has published a statement that Commissioner Detring 
was not properly accredited by China to negotiate for 
peace, and that China must accredit a high official 
with complete powers.” 

Professor Vambery, an authority on the Eastern 
question, writes to the Pesther Lioyd that the Anglo- 
Russian entente cannot be more than temporary, as 
Russia and England can no more be associated in 
peace than fire and water. 

Princess Bismarck died at Varzin at 5 o'clock on 
the morning of Eleventh Month 27th, of dropsy. She 
was born Fourth Month 11th, 1824. 

The Austrian Government h:s concluded negotia- 
tions with the Rothschild syndicate for a loan of 76,- 
000,000 florins in gold, which is required to complete 
the relorm in the currency. The syndicate already 
holds the greater part of the needed bullion. 

It is stated that the Czar intends to introduce a 
number of reforms, the principal one of which con- 
templates the establishment of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Police restrictions are already greatly 
modified. The Czar and Czarina move among the 
crowds of people without a guard. 

Reports received at St. Johns, Newfoundland, in- 
dicate that the resent storm caused more damage than 
any other storm in the last ten years. Seven vessels, 
altogether, were lost in Trinity Bay. All had car- 
goes of provisions and fishery supplies. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpina Scuoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p. mM. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZEBEDEE Haines, Sup't. 










































CorReEcTION.— The obituary notice of Hannah J. 
Bonsall, in No. 18 of the present volume of THE 
FRIEND, should read seventy-nine years old, instead of 
eighty-nine, as printed. 





Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, 
Twelfth Month 7th, at 8 Pp. mM. 


Frienps’ TeAcHERS’ Association. — The next 
meeting will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on 
Seventh-day, Twelfth Month 8th, at 2 Pp. Mm. 

PROGRAM. 
1. The Biological Laboratory at Wood’s Holl, 
Dr. J. M. Macfarlane. 
2. The Teachers’ Equipment, 
Dr. J. G. Wright, Prin. Girls’ High School. 
3. Vertical Writing, Edwin Thorpe. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


A younG Friend wishes a position as companion to 
an elderly woman. 


Address “Y,” office of Tor Frrenp. 





Diep, at his home in Plymouth, Washington Co., 
Ohio, on the twenty-sixth of Eleventh Month, 1894, 
JosePH PENROSE, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age; an esteemed member an! overseer of Plymouth 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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